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THE FESOLE CLUB PAPERS. 
By W. G-. Collingwood. 

XXL TACTICS. 


We have now called out quite a little army of landscape 
figures. We have dressed them and drilled them, so that 
they can take any position, perform any evolution and effect 
any combination. The last thing to learn is where to place 
them in the field of the picture. This is the art of Tactics. 

In very early, pre-historic times, they invented the pyra- 
midal arrangement. Odin, say the Skalds, first taught men 
the swme-fylking , and so won all the battles of his followers 
against the undisciplined hordes of the earliest European 
savages. By the swine-fylking they meant the tactics of the 
pig, namely, to drive in the snout — the thin edge of the 
wedge. Some biggest or bravest man rushed ahead, and the 
rest crowded after him in a broadening throng, like the Swiss 
after Arnold von Winkelried at Sempach. And so the pig’s 
Sn °, Ut . Was not onl y ^ rs t plough, but it was the first 

™ 6 . ° manoeuvres: and the pig became deified in 

, ' -p 11 S0 " e cire now l°l c l by archaeologists — as the plough- 
nortb ar ?, mUZ ’ Adonis ; and he was no less sacred in the 
crest S ° ar ° ^ re y> whose head adorns so many a knightly 


ment fro t0 °’ a g r icuhure and war, follows the develop- 
figures m 1 ^ t0 Adonis, and the oldest arrangement of 

«»S^T i ',r mposiiion 15 nothins raore 

grapher this is still tb’ he art ° f lhe countl T P hot0 ' 

generally group them ° SCheme of g rou P in g- _ “ lVe 

artists in reDrna nr 1 lnt0 a pyramid,” said one of these 
But the u f ^ CntiCiSm of a P icture mine. 
Circumstances ai? ’ ts an< ^ went out of fashion. 

6S altGr Cases - The best attack on the plain of 
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Sempach would not have done on the mountain side of 
Morgarten. There they posted a row of men to roll rocks 
upon the line of enemies filing past them. And so sometimes 
our host of landscape figures may be arranged in line with 
equal success. It is not that any one geometrical figure 
makes good composition, but that any ordered figure is better 
than mere disorder. Some scheme is necessary as the base 
of the arrangement. \ our men may be blocked together in 
a Greek phalanx, or alternated like the Roman maniples ; 
they may curve round in a great half-moon, like the Spanish 
Armada ; or attack diagonally, like Lord Howe’s fleet on the 
i st of June. Some plan there must be, but the plan will 
depend upon the problem. 

And yet landscape sketches are not diagrams in Euclid. 
In these matters of composition, even more than in any other 
part of painting, art is to conceal art. And so effectually is 
this done by the real artist, that no ordinary spectator would 
suppose, on looking at a picture whose arrangement gives 
him pleasure, how accurately the picturesque and seemingly 
accidental lines and masses are marshalled, so as to illustrate 
a definite geometrical design. 

Nor indeed is the artist always fully conscious of what he 
is doing : the critic finds it there, just as the musical theorist 
finds the laws of harmony exemplified in the wild passionate 
symphonies of an inspired composer. But in order to play 
a sonata intelligently, one has to understand a little ot the 
sonata form ; so, although one cannot teach pictorial com- 
position by precepts, one may learn to appreciate good work 
better, and also perhaps to avoid some of the most common 
and glaring errors. 

Now the whole art of Tactics— and this is perhaps more 
true of its modern form — consists in placing your men where 
they can kill without being killed. And that is just what 
you have to do in placing your figures in a landscape. or 
after all the various geometrical arrangements pre-suppose a 
comparatively free hand on your part, as if the batt e e 
were always a plain. But, when you have your am sca P^ 
fixed, it would give perhaps far more trouble than it is w c 
to adapt any pyramidal or semi-lunar scheme to t u mes 
that are already on the paper. The old rule used to be to 
sketch an oval contained within the frame o \oui picuii 
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then the figures ot the - J ule oval. 

But even this is a rule that might lead, as such rules do „ ovv 
and then, to absurd results : the chief use of it is to prevent 
your placing the figures exactly in the middle, where they 
would stand in awkward self-consciousness, or putting them 
into the corners where they would be either hidden or ob- 
streperous, like naughty children. Aim therefore at this rule 
of the oval, but interpret it with intelligence. 

Let us ask, first, what it is that is latal to landscape figures 
—what are the places they must avoid on penalty of being 
killed? and then we may go on to consider the kind of 
position in which they will stand with greatest effect. 


horizontal, like the J upside down (1) ; or the dot of the i 
ma y be under his feet (i) in the form of reflections in the 
water, or what not. For, in all these cases, the figure 
dominates the background as something moving upon it and 
not fixed into it. 


This is, then, the first general suggestion we can make for 
the placing of figures. They must be on the landscape as in 
fact, they really are; moving things separated from ’the 
background, and showing their separation by the fact that 
they cut the edges of masses, cross the lines, and contrast 
with the colours. The figures in a landscape are like the 
voice-part of a song in its relation to a well-written accom- 
paniment ; the notes do not coincide, but they harmonise, 
and sometimes the strongest effect is got when the instrument 
pauses and the voice sings on for a bar or so alone. 

If, then, you have a part of your sketch which is com- 
paratively blank, and the interest pauses there, you can get 
great effect by the insertion of a figure at the uninteresting 
space. But, in music, it would not do for the melody to end 
and then for the voice to begin alone for a complete passage 
— unless, of course, for some peculiar and unusual effect. So, 
in placing a figure in the dull part of a picture, your object is 
not to isolate the figure there, but to lead the interest into the 
void, and break it off there in sharp contrast. For instance, 
you have above your garden a mass of half-toned trees of 
little value : your figure rises out from among the flowers, and 
the head tells sharply against the background. Another 
instance: you have a stretch of level sand, a long, uninterest- 
ing line, which you break by a figure or two in the foreground, 
and others coming smaller and smaller as they lead the eye 
away into the distance, and carry the mind onward to the 
interesting part of your subject, the shipping, or the cliffs, 
or, perhaps, just the horizon far away. And as the most 
frequent difficulty of the amateur sketcher is the long level 
line in the foreground — wall or hedge, field or lake shore 
it often makes a thoroughly bad subject into a thoroughly 
picturesque one to be able to sketch a figure or two in just the 
right positions. 

1 his suggestion is merely one form ot the principle of 
Contrast. There is no contrast if you place your figure, 
which is meant to be interesting, just where the interest of 
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'TTTTl77iready been placed. it ought, also, to 

muX C t “ Balance, as giving a subordinate point of interest 
illustrate bject G f the picture. And so, though you 

t0 L“hink of it at the time, you will find that by placing 
S figures where you want them, you are giving the iearni 
theorist an example of his deepest principles. In your 
' den scene you would naturally give the head against the 
dull trees a white hat, or sunbonnet, and the lower part of 
the figure among the brilliant flowers would be comparatively 
lost. & Without theory you would exemplify Gradation in 
vour figure, and Alternation in its relief ; and, if when your 
figures are inserted you have no desire to alter their positions 
—if you can say that they could not be placed otherwise, 
that there could not be more or less of them without spoiling 
your sketch— then you will probably find tfiat your tactics 
have been strictly geometrical. But, if while sketching you 
stop to theorise, you will be no artist in tactics, but a Dugald 
Dalgetty. Your composition will be lifeless : “ Mats au 
mo/ns, vous aurez fait quelque chose , et votes aurez la consolation 
quelle sera morte dans les formes’’ as Moliere’s doctor says. 

With these hints, which are, of course, no more than the 
rudiments of the subject, you may be encouraged during 
September to produce a landscape-with-figures, illustrating 
the course of study that has been gone through for the last 
six months. The juniors might attempt the Thimble. They 
might arrange it with other objects, if they choose, and a 
background stood up behind it, in such a way as to show it 
off to the best advantage; and then put their neatest work 
into the rounding of its curves, and the modelling of its 
silver cylinder and shining dome. 
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WHO SHALL HAVE CHARGE OE OUR 

CHILDREN? 

By Frances M. Smee. 

THOUGH thoroughly agreeing with, and appreciating the 
earnest and capital article in the May Review , entitled 
“ Home Life,” I think that the few words are misleading 
which dispose of lady nurses as being unnecessary, and in 
fact less valuable than ordinary nurses. 

If our children’s generous and charitable impulses can be 
called forth only through intercourse with the domestic 
servants, by all means keep the ordinary nurse, but surely 
this is not so. What about the nurses who have no small 
brothers and sisters nor parents needing charity r More- 
over, I cannot admit that an untrained, uneducated woman 
can have half as much influence for good as a refined and 
cultured lady, whose very refinement the children will 
unconsciously imitate, and who can influence them far more 
strongly to appreciate their own many blessings, and by 
contrasting their happy lines with those of the poor, 
cultivate directly the duty of gratitude. 

An ordinary nurse has such narrow views of life “ the 
poor are poor, and the rich are rich, and so it must always 
be is their idea of the subject. Ihey are paid to look after 
the rich man’s c hildren, and it is quite natural that those 
children should be surrounded with luxury and comfort, 
while others have to go without. So they take it as a 
matter of course, and seldom remind the children, as a 
person of broader views would do, that gratitude is a distinc. 
necessity of their lives, and that they must make it their 
duty as well as their happiness, to look after and take a 
personal interest in poor children ; the area is \\ ide enoug i 
and certainly need not be confined to the servants’ families 
who now-a-days are seldom among the realh poor. 


